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STUDIES IN THE WISDOM BOOKS OF THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL LESSONS. 



By Associate Professor George S. Goodspeed, Ph.D. 
The University of Chicago. 



I. The Book of Job. 

/. The Wisdom literature. The books of Job, Proverbs and Ecclesiastes 
belong to what is called the Wisdom Literature of the Hebrews. This litera- 
ture differs from the prophetic writings in fixing its attention, not directly 
upon the social and religious questions of the age or historical period, but 
upon the more general problems which concern man as man, as a part of the 
world and under divine government. Prophecy sought to move the men of 
its particular time to action in view of some threatening crisis. "Wisdom," 
if ever it considered this crisis, was concerned with it only as it presented an 
occasion for the consideration of general principles or for the application of 
maxims of practical wisdom. Hence, while the prophetic books need to be 
interpreted in the light of their historical setting and the occasions which 
brought them into being, these can be immediately made available and 
applied to modern problems, since they are after all the old problems of man 
in all ages. 

2. The book of Job as wisdom and prophecy. While the above state- 
ment is true in general, it needs to be modified when applied to the book 
under consideration. The book of Job is a discussion of the problem of suf- 
fering, and in that sense is a "Wisdom" book. It is not like the sermons of 
Isaiah, bathed in local color, nor does it address itself directly to the needs of 
a political or religious epoch. It portrays an episode in the life of an indi- 
vidual, indeed, but it presents only the spiritual element of that episode, and 
presents it, not for what it is in itself, but as an illustration of fundamental 
principles directly applicable to all human life. 

Yet the book of Job, more than any of the other two wisdom books, has 
a definite historical situation in mind. It thus stands midway between the 
prophets and the "wise men." It is a prophetico-wisdom book, a book in 
which meditation and reflection on great principles have produced a definite 
religious lesson — but in which a tremendous living problem has driven the 
author to reflection, and in which the principles that he elucidates are intended 
to apply to the solution of that problem. 

j. What was the historical background? From this point of view we 
take up the study of the book of Job, the study of a book in which the " Wise 
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Man" has turned "prophet," the philosopher has stepped down into the 
sphere of a nation's life and offered a solution for a particular difficulty in 
the crisis of a nation's history. 

That nation was Israel. That crisis was the exile. 

4. The two-fold problem of the Exile. When Israel was carried into 
exile there was no distinction made between the faithful worshippers of 
Jehovah and the false and idolatrous people. All were consigned to one 
common fate. But when they were settled in their new homes in the land of 
the conqueror, when the faithful in obedience to the will of Jehovah had sub- 
mitted to the foreign yoke — a new series of sufferings began. It was the false 
Israel who felt the captivity less burdensome, less of a punishment. The true 
Israel, on the other hand, found their devotion to Jehovah the cause of their 
severest woes. Both from the heathen who surrounded them, their captors 
and lords, and from their faithless brethren who had given in their allegiance 
to the gods of the land, came the cruel strokes of scorn and injury. The 
difficulty which assailed them was therefore two-fold. Why were they, the 
faithful remnant, sent into exile? Why were they kept in exile when they 
had patiently submitted to the conqueror as the instrument of Jehovah's will? 

j. The search for the solution. The problem was a serious one, involv- 
ing the very foundations of religious faith and life. Questionings of all sorts 
presented themselves. Had God deserted them? Could Jehovah be the God 
of righteousness and allow this? It was an awful crisis in the history of 
Israel's religion — and of her nationality as well. Would they survive the 
experience into which they were plunged? Could they understand the 
anomaly — solve the difficulty and come forth triumphantly, not only from the 
captivity but from the bondage of their dark doubts and difficulties into a day 
of spiritual victory ? 

To help on the dawning of this day was the purpose of the Book of Job. 
It sets forth the critical moments in the life-history of a man which illustrate 
the meaning of Israel's present crisis, and it brings forth also for all time cer- 
tain principles of Divine government, and certain elements of the Divine 
character. 

6. The divisions of the book o fob. The book consists of the following 
divisions: 1 

(1) Chapters i.-ii. The prologue (in prose). 

(2) Chapter iii. Job's passionate outbreak in the presence of his friends 
(in poetry, as also the following). 

(3) Chapters iv.-xxxi. The debate between Job and his friends, consist- 
ing of three circles of speeches (1) chaps, iv.-xiv., (2) xv.-xxi., (3) xxii-xxxi. 
" Each of these three circles comprises six speeches, one by each of the three 
friends in succession, with a reply from Job. In the last round Zophar, the 
third speaker, fails to come forward." 



1 This outline is that of Davidson in his commentary in the Cambridge Bible. 
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(4) Chapters xxxii.-xxxvii. The speeches of Elihu. 

(5) Chapters xxxviii.-xlii. 6. The speeches of Jehovah out of the storm. 

(6) Chapter xlii. 7-17. The epilogue (in prose). 1 

(7) The lesson of the prologue. What does the book contribute to the 
solution of the problem that confused and overwhelmed the faithful Israel 
suffering in exile? 

The dramatic scene in the prologue offers one element of solution. God 
permits his innocent and faithful servants to be severely tested by misfortune 
and suffering in order to bring forth from their example evidences of their 
fidelity. The exhortation of the prologue, therefore, is — "O Israel, God is 
putting you into the furnace of affliction to illustrate your faithfulness to him 
in the most unhappy and grievous sufferings. Be faithful therefore." Such 
faithfulness Job exhibited. Twice he stood the test and accepted the will of 
God without murmuring. 

But just here comes a difficulty. What was to result in Job's case from 
his standing these two fearful tests? Manifestly, restoration and reward. This 
could be the only right sequel. Of this restoration and reward the epilogue 
speaks. But there is an intervening experience of terrible and prolonged 
suffering and struggle. The two — prologue and epilogue — belong together. 
Testing — triumphantly met — should be rewarded. Israel, faithful Israel, 
willingly submits to be led away into exile with the unrighteous. This pro- 
logue teaches her that this was allowed as her test. She suffers the reproach 
of the heathen and the renegade Hebrews. This is her test. The prologue 
explains this to her, and makes it possible for her to preserve her conscious- 
ness of innocence, her trust in Jehovah. Now what does she expect as a 
result of her standing this test? Nothing else than restoration and reward. 
But just this result does not come. Hence the test theory of suffering fails 
for the Israel who continues in suffering and misery after meeting the tests 
which Jehovah has permitted the Satan to bring to bear. 

8. An illustrative possibility. To illustrate the situation more definitely, 
let us suppose that in the early years of the exile the little story of Job, the 
prose tale, including prologue and epilogue — that is all — appeared from the 
hand of some unknown writer, explaining to Israel the meaning of her being 
taken away into exile and made to suffer the reproach of strangers — though 
innocent, though righteous. How did this explain the situation ? " It is a 
test, be faithful, as was Job, and you shall be delivered and rewarded !" This 
the faithful Israel did. It was conscious of doing this — but the suffering con- 
tinued. A test cannot last forever. Once met, it is over, once for all. Job 
accepted the loss of property and family, the infliction of the dreadful disease, 
but the acceptance of both was followed by the removal of both and restora- 



1 The story of the book is concisely and clearly told in the first chapter of David- 
son's Introduction. A general knowledge of the contents of the Book of Job is requisite 
for an understanding of the treatment that follows. 
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tion to the old happiness. A prologue of testing was followed by an epilogue 
of restoration. Israel's experience was different; the restoration did not 
come. 

Hence the prose story of Job fails to explain the continuance of suffering. 
The test theory falls to the ground. 

Another writer, a poet, sees the difficulty. He recognizes the truth of the 
prose story but also its inadequacy, breaks it in two, inserts his contribution to 
the new problem between the two parts — a poem, in which the endeavor is 
made to teach Israel what the continuance of these sufferings means, while she 
continues pious and righteous. 

g. The higher meaning of the poem. He goes over the whole field of dis- 
cussion. In the person of Job in debate with the three friends, he reviews the 
various theories to account for the sufferings of the righteous, the theory that 
they must have sinned, the theory that suffering is chastisement for which a 
man should be thankful * — what is this in the present circumstances but the 
theory of testing in another form? — the theory that suffering is for the preven- 
tion of sin, to keep a man from falling into it. 

He shatters all these against Job's conviction of innocence before Jehovah, 
and his demand that the suffering be stopped whose continuance — it grows 
worse and worse — stirred him to open his mouth in the beginning, and keeps 
him in doubt and sometimes despair throughout the colloquies. 

It seems, therefore, that the poem marks a decided advance on the pro- 
logue. 2 It is the endeavor to explain not suffering borne as a trial on the 
part of the righteous, but the discipline of suffering; to show how suffering is 
a school in which a man may remain, though righteous, though pious, there to 
learn new and higher lessons concerning God's ways and will, and concerning 
God Himself. 

10. The school of suffering and its lessons. The school of suffering — 
this was what Job was passing through in the poem as distinct from the prose 
prologue. 

And what did he learn there? 

//. Job's lesson of trust in himself. (1) He learned there to grasp with a 
clearer consciousness and with unmovable assurance the fact of his own 
righteousness — to hold fast to it — to maintain it — never to doubt himself. It 
need not be said how clearly this appears in his passionate outcries 
against the insinuating statements and open accusations of his friends. They 
would explain his sufferings by his sin. He would have no such explanation 



1 Cf. v. 17-26. 

* It is not claimed that there was a prose story of Job which was afterwards worked 
over into the combination of prose and poetry which we find at present. The attempt 
is made merely to present it as a possibility in order to bring out more clearly what 
seems to be the only satisfactory standpoint for the interpretation, viz., the advance in 
thought from the prologue to the poem and its correspondence to the exile problems. 
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■ — better no explanation at all, than a denial of the inmost central facts of his 
own consciousness. 

12. His old idea of God shattered. (2) He learned to give up his old 
idea of God. A thoughtful consideration of chap. i. 20, 21; ii. 10 of the pro- 
logue will reveal the idea of God with which Job entered upon these exper- 
iences. The attitude of Job toward God is a stoical one. His conception is 
of a master, a more or less arbitrary ruler, who renders evil or good alike, and 
man should take it as from the hand of a master. Master and slave is the 
relation which predominates. Indeed is not the whole representation of a 
testing God in the prologue after that order? 

Entering into the debate with such notions of God, and confronted by such 
a figure as his friends held up before him, a God who punishes only the sin- 
ner but does good to the righteous, Job growing even more conscious of his 
own righteousness, cries out against their God and his. The truth is, that all 
through the poem it is not Job but God who is being tested, to see whether 
He, as conceived by the debaters, can be equal to that situation. Job brings 
Jehovah to the bar of his own experience, the Jehovah of his friends' belief 
and of his own, proves how in his own case injustice has been done to the 
innocent — and not in his own case only, but in the case of multitudes all over 
the world. Chapter xxiv. gives us his conclusions as to the absence of the 
divine rectitude in the world at large. 

He has gained the victory over his friends and — over himself. " He has 
shown that God's rule over the world is not just in the sense in which his 
friends insisted that it was just, and in the sense in which his own moral feeling 
demanded that it should be just. God is not righteous in the sense that He 
punishes wickedness with outward calamity and rewards the righteous with 
outward good." He is not righteous to allow suffering to dominate in Job's 
life and increase and grow worse — while he himself grows more conscious of 
his own innocence. The God of Job's ideal is shattered. 

13. A new God disclosed. (3) Job has learned to know another Jehovah. 
He has learned him in the growing grasp of his own personal righteousness. 
Observe how all through his passionate outcries he appeals from God to 
God ; he shatters the idol with one sentence only to feel after, grope after, the 
Ideal with the next word. ' We have before us the process of growing into a 
firmer grasp on Jehovah's righteousness as the corollary of the consciousness 
of personal righteousness. 

14. A God greater than tke individual apprehension. (4) Yet one thing 
more Job has to learn, and this the Almighty alone can teach him. What 
has led Job to destroy his old conception of Jehovah and to grasp after the 
new and higher conception? His own personal sufferings endured with a con- 
sciousness of innocence. He has measured all the world, and God too, by 
himself. He has burst into passionate complaints, even blasphemies, has con- 



■Cf. xiv. 13-15; xvi. 18-21; xix. 23-27; xxiii. 1-10. 
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demned from his own standpoint the moral government of the world and pro- 
nounced all wrong, while at the same time he sees, through his own moral 
consciousness, the background of the higher and greater moral consciousness 
of a truly righteous God. Everything however has revolved about himself 
and is judged by himself. He needs another lesson. Jehovah speaks to him 
out of the storm. What does He say? Only this, " Learn that while I am 
reflected in your thought and heart, I am greater than the circle of your 
thought and life. I am the creator" (recall those magnificent pictures), " I 
am the God of righteousness ruling the whole earth. Do you care in view of 
this to undertake the moral government of the earth, you who judge me from 
your own standpoint and think I revolve about you!" This was what Job 
needed to enlarge and elevate his thought of God — an insight unto God's 
relation to the universe. This is the meaning of those speeches of the Almighty 
and this is their result, as Job's last words reveal (xlii. 1-6). 

ij. The application to Israel in exile. What was all this but the most 
benignant and fruitful truth for Israel, innocent and suffering more and more 
as the days of exile passed ? "You are in the school of suffering, undergoing 
the discipline of learning the truth. Your old notions of Jehovah are inade- 
quate. Throw them away and learn to trust your own heart and Him as 
righteous to the end and in the highest sense. But learn, too, that though He 
is your God, and is teaching you now and revealing Himself to you, as He did 
to Job, in this experience — it is to teach you that He is greater than your high- 
est conception. ' His ways are not your ways, his thoughts not your thoughts,' 
as a great prophet of our time has said, and the Psalmist who sings, ' His ways 
are in the great waters and his footsteps not known.' He is the God of the 
whole earth, the righteous ruler of the world." This was what Israel did learn 
in the exile. She gave up her particularism, her belief that Jehovah had no 
interest in others beside herself. She came to know as the result of the exile 
experience something of the breadth and majesty, the wondrous sweep and 
power of the divine character. This was the lesson of the poem of Job. The 
epilogue adds the sequel. Having passed through the experience, having 
learned the lessons of the school of suffering, Job is graduated with honor and 
the reward is his. Such would be Israel's lot. With this promise the writer 
leaves his people to the future. 

16. The permanent teaching of the book. But he as a "wise man" has left 
for us more general principles. He has taught us how suffering may be a 
test of our fidelity, and, more than that, how God leaves us to the discipline of 
suffering that we may come to know our own selves better, and to know God 
as higher and greater than our thought, to acknowledge, with his perfect right- 
eousness, the impossibility of including His ways within the circle of our com- 
prehension. We are thus assured of His righteousness, and we may safely trust 
ourselves to His government, believing that all His ways are just, though we 
may not be able to trace the sweep of the greater circle in which our exper- 
iences are single points. 



